THE ATOM 



Within the tiny atom lies a tremendous 
power. This power first entered the 
modern world as a means of destruc- 
tion, unleashing a terrible fury on 
countless thousands. 



But like any great force, the atom can 
also be used to serve man. Atomic 
power plants provide clean, dependable 
energy. Nuclear-powered submarines 
glide beneath the North Pole. Numerous 
lives are saved by radiation treatment. 
And radio-isotopes analyze soil, plants, 
and animals to help increase food 
production around the world. 



How did we first harness this amazing 
power? Let's go back in time to find out . . 




ATOMIC FACTS: 



-If you wanted to make a necklace of 
atoms 25 inches long, and strung them 
together at the rate of one atom per 
second, it would take over 200 years to 
complete the strand. 



-A drop of water contains 
6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 atoms. 



-There are 

25,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 
atoms in a breath of air. 



-Atoms travel all around the world and 
even through outer space. With each 
breath you inhale atoms that were once 
a part of great men such as Leonardo 
da Vinci, celestial objects such as 
Halle/s Comet, and nuclear explosions 
such as the Trinity Test. 




THE YEAR IS 1939. THE FREE WORLP 
WATCHES WITH GROWING ALARM AS THE 
SHAPOW OF NAZt GeRMANY SPREADS 
ACROSS EUROPE, LEP BY THE MAN WHO 
WILL ONE PAY BE KNOWN AS H/SrO^Y'S 
GP€A7€Sr V/LLA/N. 





IF HITLER BUI LPS 
AN ATOM BOMB, 
A/OTM/A/G WILL 
STOP HIM/ 



THE WORLP WILL BE 
PLUNGEP INTO A THOUSANP 



WE MUST BE 
THE F/RST/ 




THE ARMV APPOINTS COLON€L LeSU£ S/^l^6S, THE 
MAN WHO BUILT THE PCNTAGCN, TO HEAP THE ATOM BOMB 

PROJECT. 17 

\^ VOU PO THE siOB R/QHT, IT CAN W/V THE \NAR ! 



WELL MAKE 
VOU A 

JBSNBRAL/ 




ON PeCBMB€R 2, /9¥2, SCIENTISTS V^^<f^-^^^ 
AT THE UNfVeRSfTY OF CH/CAGO, LEP '^^O^^^^^^^H^^^^ 
BV eNRfCO FBRM/, PKOPUCE THE 
WORLP'S FIRST ATOMfC CHA/N 
R£ACr/OA/. 



^?^V^HE REACTION ^ 




OPPENHEIMER ANP HIS FELLOW ^SCIENTISTS WORK 
LONG ANP HARP TO MAKE THE ATOM BOMB A 
REALITY 



PLOTONtUM 

WILL MAKE 
A QiGGER 

EXPLOSION/ 




IN THE PRE- DAWN HOURS Of JULY /6. 

V.l.RS FROM ALL OVER THE 
COUNTRV GATHER ON A HILLSIPE 
TWENTY MILES FROM THE TOWER. 




TO^y, UNPERGKOUND TESTS 
HELP US TO BUI LP MO^€ ANp 
B€T7^^ NUCLEAR WEAPONS. 



OUR saeNTtF/c know-how helps us to oe^eNP the frsb worlp 

BEHINP AN OR3/T/N3 'VMBRSLLA'' OF H/GH reCHNOLOGY. 





NOW THAT AMERICA'S NEW SFAC€ P6F6NS€ SYSTlEM IS IN PLACE, THE ENTIRE PLANET IS SAFB 




Instruction Manual for 
Trinity 

If you Ve never played Infocom's interactive fiction 
before, you should read this entire instruction 
manual. 

If you're an experienced Infocom player, just read 
Section I: About Trinity. 
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Section I: About Trinity 
Preface to the Story 

You're neither an adventurer nor a professional 
thrill-seeker. You're simply an American tourist in 
London, enjoying a relaxing stroll through the famous 
Kensington Gardens. When World War III starts and 
the city is vaporized moments after the story begins, 
you have no hope of survival. 

Unless you enter another time, another place, 
another dimension. 

Escaping the destruction of London is not the 
end of your problems, but rather the beginning of 
new, more bizarre riddles. You'll find yourself in an 
exotic world teeming with giant fly traps, strange 
creatures, and other inconveniences. Time and space 
will behave with their own intricate and mischievous 
logic. You'll visit fantastic places and acquire curious 
objects as you seek to discover the logic behind your 
newfound universe. 

And if you can figure out the pattern of events, 
you'll wind up in the New Mexico desert, minutes 
before the culmination of the greatest scientific 
experiment of all time: the world's first atomic 
explosion, code-named Trinity. 



# 
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Some Recognized Verbs 

This is only a partial list of the verbs that Trinity 
understands. There are many more. Some of the 
verbs listed can be found in all Infocom stories; oth- 
ers are included especially for Trinity. Remember, 
you can use a variety of prepositions with some 
verbs. (For example, LOOK can become LOOK 
INSIDE, LOOK BEHIND, LOOK UNDER, LOOK 
THROUGH, LOOK AT, and so on.) 



ASK 


EXAMINE 


POUR 


TOUCH 


ATTACK 


EXIT 


PULL 


UNFOLD 


CLIMB 


FILL 


PUSH 


UNLOCK 


COUNT 


FOLLOW 


RAISE 


UNSCREW 


CUT 


KNOCK 


SHAKE 


UNTIE 


DIG 


LIE 


SHOW 


WAKE 


DRINK 


LISTEN 


SMELL 




DROP 


LOOK 


STAND 




EAT 


OFFER 


THROW 




ENTER 


OPEN 


TIE 





Sample Transcript and Map 

This transcript is not from Trinity, but it does 
show many of the typical commands you might use 
in the story. It contains some simple puzzles and 
their solutions, and it will give you a good idea of 
how Infocom's interactive fiction works. The player's 
commands appear in capital letters after each prompt 
( > ). The map represents the terrain in the sample 
transcript as you might have drawn it. 




PIT ' 






Bottom' 




HILi- 




'raWe ' 






Sunny Hill 

Here atop Sunny Hill, a great beech tree grows. From 
the top of the tree you can see old Mr. Langosy's farm to 
the west and your parents' farm to the east. But as you 
lie on your back under the copper-colored leaves, you 
are oblivious to everything but the warm lazy breeze 
and a faint shout in the distance. 

> LISTEN TO THE SHOUT 

You can hear your mother calling you, and your broth- 
ers, sisters, and father, to lunch. 

>GO EAST 

You'll have to stand up first. 

> STAND UP 

Reluctantly, you get to your feet. 
A plat/pus crawls down out of the beech tree and wad- 
dles hurriedly north. 

> FOLLOW THE PLATYPUS 
Pond Shore 

You're standing by the southern shore of Berube Pond. 
You can ascend Sunny Hill to the south, go to old Mr. 
Langosy's raspberry patch to the west, or follow a path 
to your family's farmhouse to the east. 

The platypus crawls down into a semi-hidden pit and 
disappears. 

> LOOK IN THE PIT 

It's as dark as a new-moon night in the pit. You can see 
only a few feet down, but not the bottom of the pit. 

> INVENTORY 

You are empty-handed. 

>JUMP INTO THE PIT 

You jump feet-first into the pit, and fall a few feet . . . 

. . . and fall some more . . . 

. . . and some more . . . 

. . . and some more . . . 

and finally land with a slight "thud." 

Pit Bottom 

You're standing in a small round room. A long dark 
passage above you disappears into black nothingness. 
In a corner of the room is a square glass-topped table, 
and in the south wall is a tiny door, not more than 12 
inches tall. 

> OPEN THE DOOR 
The door is locked. 

>PUSH THE DOOR 
The door won't budge. 
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> LOOK AT THE TABLE 

The table is about 3 feet tall, with spindly wooden legs 
and a clear glass top. On the table is a white mushroom 
with a label attached. 

> READ THE LABEL 
The label says ''Eat me." 

>SMELLTHE MUSHROOM 

It smells just like a white mushroom. 

> EAT THE MUSHROOM 
[taking the white mushroom first] 

Despite warnings from . . . from someone (your sister? 
your mother?) about eating unfamiliar fungi, you take a 
tentative bite from the mushroom. Then you notice that 
the table is growing larger, and larger still. The white 
mushroom you're carrying gets heavier and heavier, 
and you notice that it too is growing. The door in the 
south wall grows in height, and the room itself seems to 
expand in every direction. Suddenly, everything stops 
growing (or perhaps you stop shrinking). You notice that 
the door (which is now slightly taller than you) has a 
keyhole. 

> LOOK THROUGH THE KETHOLE 

[This story doesn't recognize the word "kethole."] 

>OOPS KEYHOLE 

Through the keyhole, you can see a lovely garden on the 
other side of the door. Platypuses cavort happily on the 
lawns and in the pools. 

>KNOCKON THE DOOR 

Still peering through the keyhole, you see a smiling platy- 
pus wearing a parly hat waddle over to the door. 
"Hello," it says cheerfully. 

> PLATYPUS, UNLOCK THE DOOR 

"The key is on the table." The platypus waddles away 
from the door. 

> LOOK AT THE TABLE 

The table looms over you like Everest over Hillary. Way 
overhead, you see a key through the glass, which you're 
sure wasn't there before. 

> TAKE THE KEY 

The key is far out of reach. 



> CLIMB THE TABLE 

Don't let that Sir Hillary analogy get to your head. The 
legs of the table are too smooth and slippery. 

> LOOK AROUND 
Pit Bottom 

You're standing in a large round room. A long dark 
passage above you disappears into black nothingness. 
In a corner of the room is a square glass-topped table, 
which looms over you like Goliath over David. Way 
overhead, you see a key through the glass. In the south 
wall is a closed door. In the shadows of another corner is 
a black mushroom. 

> TAKE THE BLACK MUSHROOM THEN EAT IT 
laken. 

You take a timorous taste of the black mushroom. Then 
you notice that the table is growing smaller, and smaller 
still. The mushrooms you're carrying get lighter and 
lighter, and you notice that they too are shrinking. The 
door in the south wall gets tinier and tinier, and the room 
itself seems to contract in every direction. Suddenly, ev- 
erything stops shrinking (or perhaps you stop growing). 

> TAKE THE KEY 
Taken. 

> EAT THE MUSHROOM 

[Which mushroom do you mean, the white mushroom 
or the black mushroom?] 

> WHITE 

You take a confident chomp from the white mushroom. 
As expected, the table grows larger, the mushrooms get 
heavier, the door in the south wall grows, and the room 
itself expands in every direction. Eventually, everything 
stops growing (or perhaps you stop shrinking). 

> UNLOCK THE DOOR WITH THE KEY THEN OPEN 
THE DOOR 

Okay, the door is now unlocked. 
You swing open the door. 

>GOIN 
Garden 

As you enter the garden, platypuses start to file out the 
door, talking excitedly to each other. "Great party! Too 
bad you missed it!" one platypus mentions to you. The 
last platypus turns off a light and closes the door behind 
him, leaving you in the dark. 
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Section II: About Infocom's Interactive 
Fiction 

An Overview 

Interactive fiction is a story in which you are the 
main character. Your own thinking and imagination 
determine the actions of that character and guide 
the story from start to finish. 

Each work of interactive fiction, such as Trinity, 
presents you with a series of locations, items, char- 
acters, and events. You can move from place to 
place, use the objects you find, and interact with the 
other characters, to affect the outcome of the story. 
An important element of interactive fiction is puzzle- 
solving. You should think of a locked door or a fero- 
cious beast not as a permanent obstacle, but merely 
as a puzzle to be tackled. Solving puzzles will fire- 
quently involve bringing a certain item with you, and 
then using it in the proper way. 

In Trinity, time passes only in response to your 
input. You might imagine a clock that ticks once for 
each sentence you type, and the story progresses 
only at each tick. Nothing happens until you type a 
sentence and press the RETURN (or ENTER) key, so 
you can plan your turns as slowly and carefully as you 
want. 

To measure your progress. Trinity keeps track of 
your score. You may get points for solving puzzles, 
performing certain actions, or visiting certain loca- 
tions. A perfect score is to be strived for, but of 
course having fun is much more important. 



Starting and Stopping 

Starting the story: To load Trinity, follow the instruc- 
tions on the Reference Card in your package. 

After a brief introduction to the story, you'll see a 
description of the Palace Gate, the opening location. 
Then the prompt ( > ) will appear, indicating that 
Trinity is waiting for your first command. 

Here's a quick exercise to help you get accus- 
tomed to interacting with Trinity. Try the following 
command first: 

>GO NORTH 

Then press the RETURN (or ENTER) key. Trinity 
respond with: 

Broad Walk 

A brooding statue of Queen Victoria faces east, where 
the waters of the Round Pond sparkle in the morning 
sun. Peering between the perambulators, you see Black 
Lion Gate far to the north, and Palace Gate to the south. 

A sudden cloud of pigeons fills the air! They circle over- 
head and congregate around a nearby bench, where 
an aged woman is selling bags of crumbs. 

Then try: 

> LOOK AT THE OLD WOMAN 

After you press the RETURN (or ENTER) key. Trinity 

will respond: 

You get the feeling that she's been selling crumbs on 
this same bench, year after year, since well before you 
were born. Her face is lined with care for her feathered 
charges, who perch on her round shoulders without 
fear. 

"Feed the hungry birds!" cries the bird woman. 

Saving and restoring: It will probably take you 
many days to complete Trinity. Using the SAVE fea- 
ture, you can continue the story at a later time with- 
out having to start over from the beginning, just as 
you can place a bookmark in a book you are reading. 
SAVE puts a "snapshot" of your place in the story 
onto another disk. You should also save your place 
before (or after) trying something dangerous or 
tricky. That way, even if you get lost or "killed" in 
the story, you can return to your saved position. 
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To save your place in the story, type SAVE at the 
prompt (>), and then press the RETURN (or ENTER) 
key. Then follow the instructions for saving and 
restoring on your Reference Card. Some computers 
require a blank disk, initialized and formatted, for 
saves. Using a disk v^th data on it (not counting 
other Trinity saves) may result in the loss of that 
data, depending on your computer. You can save 
your position as often as you like by using additional 
blank disks. 

You can restore a saved position any time you 
want. To do so, type RESTORE at the prompt (>), 
and press the RETURN (or ENTER) key. Then follow 
the instructions on your Reference Card. You can 
then continue the story from the point where you 
used the SAVE command. You can type LOOK for a 
description of where you are. 

Quitting and restarting: If you want to start over 
from the beginning, type RESTART and press the 
RETURN (or ENTER) key. (This is usually faster than 
re-booting.) Just to make sure. Trinity will ask if you 
really want to start over. If you do, type Y or YES and 
press the RETURN (or ENTER) key. 

If you want to stop entirely, type QUIT and press 
the RETURN (or ENTER) key. Once again. Trinity vM 
ask if this is really what you want to do. 

Remember when you RESTART or QUIT: if you 
want to be able to return to your current position, 
you must first use the SAVE command. 



Communicating with Infocom^s 
Interactive Fiction 

In Trinity, you type your commands in plain English 
each time you see the prompt (>). Trinity usually 
acts as if your commands begin with ''I want to . . . 
although you shouldn't actually type those words. 
You can use words like THE if you want, and you can 
use capital letters if you want; Trinity doesn't care 
either way. 

When you have finished typing a command, 
press the RETURN (or ENTER) key. Trinity will then 
respond, telling you whether your request is possible 
at this point in the story, and what happened as a 
result. 

Trinity recognizes your words by their first 
nine letters, and all subsequent letters are ignored. 
Therefore, DEMONSTRAte, DEMONSTRAtor, 
and DEMONSTRAtion would all be treated as the 
same word by Trinity, 

To move around, just type the direction you want 
to go. Directions can be abbreviated: NORTH to N, 
SOUTH to S, EAST to E, WEST to W, NORTHEAST to 
NE, NORTHWEST to NW, SOUTHEAST to SE, 
SOUTHWEST to SW, UP to U, and DOWN to D. 
Remember that IN and OUT will also work in certain 
places. 

Trinity understands many different kinds of sen- 
tences. Here are several examples. (Note some of 
these objects do not actually appear in Trinity,) 

> WALK NORTH 
>DOWN 
>NE 
>GOUP 

> GET THE LEDGER BOOK 

> READ THE SIGN 

> LOOK UNDER THE BED 

> GO OUT 

> POUR THE WATER INTO THE POT 

> EXAMINE THE LARGE RED MACHINE 

> PUSH THE BLACK BUTTON 

> GIVE TH E SHOE TO TH E SALESMAN 

> SHOOT THE ELEPHANT WITH THE GUN 

> GIVE TH E FLY TO TH E FROG 

> LOOK INSIDE THE CAGE 
>CLIMBTHE FENCE 
>JUMP INTO THE PIT 
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You can use multiple objects with certain verbs if 
you separate them by the word AND or by a comma. 
Some examples: 

>TAKE BOOK AND KNIFE 

> DROP THE YELLOW BALL, THE SPOHED FROG, 
ANDTHE PEANUT 

> PUT THE LADYBUG ANDTHE SPIDER IN THE JAR 

You can include several sentences on one input 
line if you separate them by the word THEN or by a 
period. (Note that each sentence will still count as a 
turn.) You don't need a period at the end of the input 
line. For example, you could type all of the following 
at once, before pressing the RETURN (or ENTER) 
key: 

> READ THE SIGN. GO NORTH THEN TAKE THE 
CROWBAR AND MALLET 

If Trinity doesn't understand one of the sentences on 
your input line, or if something unusual happens, it 
will ignore the rest of your input line (see ''Common 
Complaints" on page 23). 

The words IT and ALL can be very useful. For 
example: 

>TAKE THE APPLE. POLISH IT. PUT IT IN THE BOX 

> CLOSE THE HEAVY METAL DOOR. LOCK IT 
>TAKE THE SHOE. EMPTY IT. PUT IT ON 
>TAKE ALL 

>TAKE ALL EXCEPT THE WET EGG ANDTHE KEY 
>TAKE ALL FROM CABINET 

> DROP ALL BUT THE PENCIL 

The word ALL refers to every visible object except 
those inside something else. If there were an apple 
on the ground and an orange inside a cabinet, TAKE 
ALL would take the apple but not the orange. 

You will meet other people and creatures in 
Trinity, You can "talk" to some of these beings by 
typing their name, then a comma, then whatever you 
want to say to them. Here are some examples: 

> LOIS, HELLO 

> SALESMAN, TELL ME ABOUT THE PLATYPUS 

> WILLY, PUTON THE GLOVE THEN THROW 
THE BALL 

> HARRY, TAKE THE GUN. SHOOT THE PENGUIN 

Notice that in the last two examples, you are 
giving a person more than one command on the 
same input line. But remember: Most people in the 
story don't care for idle chatter. Your deeds will 
speak louder than your words. 



There are three kinds of questions that you can 
ask characters: WHO IS (someone), WHERE IS 
(something), and WHAT IS (something). For example: 

> MELVIN, WHO IS HOWARD? 

> ANITA, WHERE IS THE MAP? 

> OLD WOMAN, WHAT IS PLUTONIUM? 

Trinity tries to guess what you really mean when 
you don't give enough information. For example, if 
you say that you want to do something, but not what 
you want to do it to or with. Trinity will sometimes 
decide that there is only one possible object you 
could mean. When it does so, it will tell you. For 
example: 

> UNLOCK THE DOOR 
(with the key) 

The door is now unlocked. 

If your command is ambiguous. Trinity will 
ask what you really mean. You can answer most of 
these questions briefly by supplying the missing 
information, rather than typing the entire input 
again. You can do this only at the very next prompt. 
For example: 
>CUT THE ROPE 

What do you want to cut the rope with? 
>THE KNIFE 

As you cut the rope, you hear a loud crash in the tent. 

or 

> TAKE THE BUTTERFLY 

Which butterfly do you mean, the delicate magenta 
butterfly or the fat yellow butterfly? 

> DELICATE 

The delicate magenta butterfly flutters away as you 
reach for it. 

Trinity recognizes over 2000 words, nearly all that 
you are likely to use in your commands. However, 
Trinity uses many words in its descriptions that it 
vM not recognize in your commands. For example, 
you might read, '*The full moon is bright and clear, and 
the cacti cast eerie shadows." If Trinity doesn t recog- 
nize the words MOON or SHADOWS in your input, 
you can assume they are not important to your com- 
pletion of the story, except to provide you with a 
more vivid description of where you are or what is 
going on. 
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special Commands 

There are a number of commands which have 
special meanings. You can use them over and over 
as needed. Some count as a turn, others do not. 
Type the command after the prompt (> ) and press 
the RETURN (or ENTER) key. 

AGAIN - Trinity will respond as if you had repeated 
your previous command. For instance, typing 
SHOOT THE MONSTER WITH THE LASER GUN then 
typing AGAIN would be like shooting the monster 
twice in a row. You can abbreviate AGAIN to G. 

BRIEF -This command tells Trinity to give you 
the full description of a location only the first time 
you enter it. On subsequent visits, Trinity will tell 
you only the name of the location and the objects 
present. This is how Trinity will normally act, 
unless you tell it otherwise using the VERBOSE or 
SUPERBRIEF commands. The SUPERBRIEF command 
tells Trinity to display only the name of a place you 
have entered, even if you have never been there 
before. In this mode. Trinity will not even mention 
which objects are present. Of course, you can always 
get a description of your location and the items there 
by typing LOOK. In SUPERBRIEF mode, the blank 
line between turns will be eliminated. This mode is 
meant for players who are already very familiar with 
the geography. The VERBOSE command tells Trinity 
that you want a complete description of each loca- 
tion, and the objects in it, every time you enter a 
location, even if you've been there before. 

DIAGNOSE - rnm/y will give you a medical report 
of your physical condition. 

INVENTORY- Trinity will list what you are carry- 
ing. You can abbreviate INVENTORY to I. 

LOOK-This tells Trinity to describe your location in 
full detail. You can abbreviate LOOK to L. 

OOPS- If you accidentally mistype a word, such 
that Trinity doesn't understand the word, you can 
correct yourself on the next line by typing OOPS and 
the correct word. Suppose, for example, you typed 
TAKE THE CLUB FROM THE GIAMT and were told 
"[This story doesn't recognize the word giamt.']'' You 
could type OOPS GIANT rather than retyping the 
entire sentence. 



QUIT-This lets you stop. If you want to save your 
position before quitting, follow the instructions in the 
"Starting and Stopping" section on page 18. You can 
abbreviate QUIT to Q. 

RESTART -This stops the story and starts over from 
the beginning. 

RESTORE-This restores a position made using the 
SAVE command. See ''Starting and Stopping" on 
page 18 for more details. 

SAVE -This puts a ''snapshot" of your current posi- 
tion on your storage disk. You can return to a saved 
position in the future using the RESTORE command. 
See "Starting and Stopping" on page 18 for more 
details. 

SCORE- Trinity will show your current score. 

SCRIPT -This command tells your printer to begin 
making a transcript of the story as you venture on- 
wards. A transcript may aid your memory but is not 
necessary. It will work only on certain computers; 
read your Reference Card for details. 

SUPERBRIEF-See BRIEF above. 

TIME -This gives you the current time of day in the 
story. In Trinity, using this command does not ad- 
vance the story's internal "clock." You can abbrevi- 
ate TIME to T. 

UNSCRIPT-This commands your printer to stop 
making a transcript. 

VERBOSE-See BRIEF above. 

VERSION - Tnmfy responds by showing you the 
release number and the serial number of your copy of 
the story. Please include this information if you ever 
report a "bug" in the story. 

WAIT -This will cause time in the story to pass. 
Normally, between turns, nothing happens in the 
story. You could leave your computer, take a nap, and 
return to the story to find that nothing has changed. 
You can use WAIT to make time pass in the story 
without doing anything. For example, you can wait 
for a specific time, or wait for an event to happen, 
etc. You can abbreviate WAIT to Z. 
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Tips for Novices 

1. Draw a map. It should include each location and 
the directions connecting it to adjoining locations. 
When you find yourself in a new location, make a 
note of any interesting objects there. (See the small 
sample map that goes along with the sample tran- 
script on page 15.) There are 10 possible directions 
(NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, WEST, NORTHEAST, 
NORTHWEST, SOUTHEAST, SOUTHWEST, UP, and 
DOWN) plus IN and OUT. 

2. EXAMINE all objects you come across in the story. 

3. TAKE all objects you come across in the story. 
Most objects that you can pick up are important for 
solving one or more of the puzzles you'll run into. 

4. Save your place often. That way, if you mess up 
or get killed," you won't have to start over from the 
beginning. See page 18 for instructions. 

5. Read the story carefully! There are often clues in 
the descriptions of locations and objects. 

6. Try everything you can think of— even strange 
or dangerous actions may provide clues, and might 
prove to be fun! You can always save your position 
first if you want. Here's a silly example: 

> GIVETHE ROLLER SKATES TO THE VULTURE 
The vulture attempts to eat the roller skates, but eventu- 
ally gives up. It continues to peck you on the head. 

Here you have a clue that maybe giving something 
edible to the vulture (some raw meat?) would be 
better. 



7. Unlike other "adventure games" you may have 
played, there are many possible routes to the end of 
Trinity, If you get stuck on one puzzle, move on to 
another. Some puzzles have more than one solution; 
other puzzles don't need to be solved at all. Some- 
times you will have to solve one puzzle in order to 
obtain the item(s) or information you need to solve 
another puzzle. 

8. You may find it helpful to go through Trinity with 
another person. Different people may find different 
puzzles easy and can often complement each other. 

9. If you really have difficulty, you can order a hint 
booklet and a complete map using the order form in 
your package. You don't need this booklet to enjoy 
the story, but it will make solving the puzzles easier. 

10. Read the sample transcript on page 15 to get a 
feel for how Infocom's interactive fiction works. 

11. You can word a command in many different ways. 
For example, if you wanted to pick up a yellow hoop, 
you could type in any of the following: 

> GET HOOP 

> TAKE THE HOOP 

> PICK UPTHE YELLOW HOOP 

If you type in a command that Trinity doesn't 
understand, try rephrasing the command or using 
synonyms. If Trinity still doesn't understand your 
command, you are almost certainly trying something 
that is not important in continuing your adventure. 
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Common Complaints 

Trinity will complain if you type a command that 
confuses it completely. Trinity will then ignore the 
rest of the input line. OUnusual events, such as being 
attacked, may also cause Trinity to ignore the rest of 
your command, since the event may have changed 
your situation drastically.) Some of Trinity'^ 
complaints: 

THIS STORY DOESN'T RECOGNIZE THE WORD 

" The word you typed is not in the story's 

vocabulary. Sometimes using a synonym or rephras- 
ing will help. If not, Trinity probably doesn't know 
the idea you were trying to get across. 

THIS STORY CANT UNDERSTANDTHE WORD 

" " WHEN YOU USE IT THAT WAY. Trinity 

knows the word you typed, but couldn't use it in that 
sense. Usually this is because Trinity knows the 
word as a different part of speech. For example, if 
you typed PRESS THE LOWER BUTTON, you are us- 
ing LOWER as an adjective, but Trinity might know 
LOWER only as a verb, as in LOWER THE FLAG. 

THERE ARENT ENOUGH NOUNS IN THAT 
SENTENCE. This usually means your sentence 
was incomplete, such as EAT THE BLUE or PUT THE 
BOOK IN THE. 

THERE WERE TOO MANY NOUNS IN THAT SEN- 
TENCE! An example is PUT THE SOUP IN THE BOWL 
WITH THE LADLE, which has three noun ''phrases," 
one more than Trinity can digest in a single action. 

WHAT? You pressed the RETURN (or ENTER) key 
without typing anything. 

YOU CANT SEE ANY HERE. The object 

you referred to was not accessible to you. It may 
be somewhere else, inside a closed container, and 
so on. 

THE OTHER OBJEa[S] THAT YOU MENTIONED 
ISNT [AREN'T] HERE. You referred to one or more 
objects in the same sentence, some of which aren't 
present or accessible. 



YOU CANT REFER TO MORE THAN ONE OBJEQ 

AT ATIME WITH " You can use multiple 

objects (that is, nouns or noun phrases separated by 
AND or a comma) or the word ALL only with certain 
verbs. Among the more useful of these verbs are 
TAKE, DROP, and PUT. An example of a verb that vdll 
not work, with multiple objects is EXAMINE; you 
couldn't say EXAMINE ALL or EXAMINE THE BOWL 
ANDTHE SWORD. 

THAT SENTENCE DIDNTMAKE SENSE. PLEASE RE- 
WORD ITOR TRY SOMETHING ELSE. The sentence 
you typed may have been gibberish, such as TAKE 
ROPE WITH READ. Or you may have typed a reason- 
able sentence but used a syntax that Trinity does not 
recognize, such as WAVE OVER THE MOUNTAIN. 
Try rephrasing the sentence. 

WeVe Never Satisfied 

Here at Infocom, we take great pride in the quality of 
our stories. Even after they're "out the door," we're 
constantly improving, honing, and perfecting them. 

Your input is important. No matter how much 
testing we do, it seems some "bugs" never crawl 
into view until thousands of you begin doing all those 
wild and crazy things to the story. If you find a bug, 
or if you think a certain puzzle was too hard or too 
easy, or if you have some other suggestion, or if 
you'd just like to tell us your opinion of the story, 
drop us a note! We love every excuse to stop work- 
ing, and a letter from you is just such an excuse! 
Write to: 

INFOCOM, INC. 
125 CambridgePark Drive 
Cambridge, MA 02140 
Attn: OPPIE 

If You Have Technical Problems 

You can call the Infocom Technical Support Team to 
report "bugs" and technical problems, but not lor 
hints to solve puzzles, at (617) 576-3190. If your disk 
develops a problem within ninety (90) days after 
purchase, we will replace it at no charge. Otherwise, 
there is a replacement fee of $5 (U.S. currency). If 
you call to report a bug, please provide your release 
number, which you can fmd by typing VERSION. 
Please return your registration card if you'd like to 
be on our mailing list and receive our newsletter, The 
New Zork Times. 
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Copyright and Warranty Information 

Limited Warranty 

This software product and the attached instructional materials are 
sold "AS IS," without warranty as to their performance. The entire 
risk as to the quality and performance of the computer software 
program is assumed by the user. 

However, to the original purchaser of a disk prepared by Infocom 
and carrying the Infocom label on the disk jacket, Infocom, Inc. war- 
rants the medium on which the program is recorded to be free from 
defects in materials and faulty workmanship under normal use and 
service for a period of ninety (90) days from the date of purchase. If 
during this period a defect on the medium should occur, the medium 
may be returned to Infocom, Inc. or to an authorized Infocom, Inc. 
dealer, and Infocom, Inc. will replace the medium without charge to 
you. Your sole and exclusive remedy in the event of a defect is ex- 
pressly limited to replacement of the medium as provided above. This 
warranty gives you specific legal rights and you may also have other 
rights which vary from state to state. 

THE ABOVE WARRANTIES FOR GOODS ARE IN LIEU 
OF ALL WARRANTIES, EXPRESS, IMPLIED, OR STATUTORY, 
INCLUDING, BUT NOT LIMITED TO, ANY IMPLIED WAR- 
RANTIES OF MERCHANTABILITY AND FITNESS FOR A 
PARTICULAR PURPOSE AND OF ANY OTHER WARRANTY 
OBLIGATION ON THE PART OF INFOCOM, INC. SOME STATES 
DO NOT ALLOW LIMITATIONS ON HOW LONG AN IMPLIED 
WARRANTY LASTS, SO THE ABOVE LIMITATION MAY NOT 
APPLY TO YOU. IN NO EVENT SHALL INFOCOM, INC. OR 
ANYONE ELSE WHO HAS BEEN INVOLVED IN THE CREATION 
AND PRODUCTION OF THIS COMPUTER SOFTWARE PROGRAM 
BE LIABLE FOR INDIRECT, SPECIAL, OR CONSEQUENTIAL 
DAMAGES, SUCH AS, BUT NOT LIMITED TO, LOSS OF 
ANTICIPATED PROFITS OR BENEFITS RESULTING FROM 
THE USE OF THIS PROGRAM, OR ARISING OUT OF ANY 
BREACH OF THIS WARRANTY. SOME STATES DO NOT ALLOW 
THE EXCLUSION OR LIMITATION OF INCIDENTAL OR CON- 
SEQUENTIAL DAMAGES, SO THE ABOVE LIMITATION MAY 
NOTAPPLYTOYOU. 

N.B. After the warranty period, a defective Infocom disk may be 
returned to Infocom, Inc. with a check or money order for $5.00 U.S. 
currency for replacement. 

Copyright 

The enclosed software product is copyrighted and all rights are 
reserved by Infocom, Inc. It is published exclusively by Infocom, Inc. 
The distribution and sale of this product are intended for the use of 
the original purchaser only and for use only on the computer system 
specified. Lawful users of this program are hereby licensed only to 
read the program from its medium into memory of a computer solely 
for the purpose of executing the program. Copying (except for one 
backup copy on those systems which provide for it- see Reference 
Card), duplicating, selling, or otherwise distributing this product is a 
violation of the law. 

This manual and all other documentation contained herein are 
copyrighted and all rights reserved by Infocom, Inc. These documents 
may not, in whole or in part, be copied, photocopied, reproduced, 
translated, or reduced to any electronic medium or machine -readable 
form without prior consent, in writing, from Infocom, Inc. 

Willful violations of the Copyright Law of the United States can 
result in civil damages of up to $50,000 in addition to actual damages, 
plus criminal penalties of up to one year imprisonment and/or $10,000 
fine. 

Trinity, Interactive Fiction Plus, and Wishbringer are trademarks of 
Infocom, Inc. 
©1986 Infocom, Inc. 
Printed in U.S.A. 



Quick Reference Guide 

1. To start the story ("boot up"), see the separate 
Reference Card in your Trinity package. 

2. When you see the prompt ( > ) on your screen, 
Trinity is waiting for your input. There are four kinds 
of sentences or commands that Trinity understands: 

A. Direction commands: To move from place 
to place, just type the direction you want to go: 
NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, WEST, NORTHEAST, 
NORTHWEST, SOUTHEAST, SOUTHWEST, UP, 
DOWN, IN, or OUT. 

B. Actions: Just type whatever you want to do. 
Some examples: READ THE BOOK or OPEN THE 
DOOR or LOOK THROUGH THE WINDOW or 
GIVE THE BALL TO THE CAT. Once you're famiUar 
with simple commands, you'll want to use more 
complex ones as described in "Communicating 
with Infocom's Interactive Fiction" on page 19. 

C. Commands given to other characters: To talk 
to characters in the story, type their name, then a 
comma, then what you want to say to them. For 
example: FRED, GIVE ME THE AXE or OLD MAN, 
HELLO. 

D. Special commands: Some commands, such 
as INVENTORY or VERBOSE, give you specific 
information or affect your output. A list of these 
appears in the "Special Commands" section on 
page 21. 

3. After typing your sentence or command, you 
must press the RETURN (or ENTER) key before Trin- 
ity will respond. 

4. Your location in the story is displayed at the top of 
your screen on a special line called the status line. 

5. You can pick up and carry many of the items you'll 
find'in the story. For example, if you type TAKE THE 
FLASK, you will be carrying it. Type INVENTORY to 
see a list of the items you are carrying. 

6. When you want to stop, save your place for later, 
or start over, read the "Starting and Stopping" sec- 
tion on page 18. 

7. If you have trouble, refer to the specific section of 
the manual for more detailed instructions. 
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